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"The school is not a preparation for life. The school is life." 
These words of Dr. John Dewey express the foundation thought 
upon which the Lucy L. Flower Technical High School is carrying 
on its work. A new school, whose aim is to give technical training 
to girls, has a rare opportunity to establish vital relations between 
its needs and its activities and to test both its material product and 
its educational progress .by the practical necessities of daily living 
unhampered by tradition and precedent. This opportunity has 
been recognized and welcomed at the school which this article aims 
to describe. 

The Lucy L. Flower Technical High School was opened in 
September, 191 1, by the Board of Education of the city of Chicago 
at the instance of its superintendent, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 
It is at present housed in the old South Division High School 
Building on the corner of Wabash Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, which was remodeled and equipped to receive it. It was 
named in honor of Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, at one time a member of 
the Chicago Board of Education, a woman whose services to public 
education, to civic righteousness, and to constructive philanthropy 
are well known in Illinois. 

The Flower School offers two courses of study, one extending 
through four years, and the other through two years. In form and 
structure, in periods of recitation and credits for work successfully 
carried, these courses conform to the type followed at the Lane 
and the Crane Technical high schools for boys. In content of 
course they differ wherever they take up the studies which bear 
exclusively or especially upon women's work and women's needs 
following in these fields to some extent the generally accepted pro- 
cedure in the courses in the household arts offered in other high 
schools in the city. 
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Art, household art, and household science, narrowly trans- 
lated in popular speech as drawing, sewing, and cooking, are 
required throughout the first two years of the four-year course. 
English, physiology and hygiene, general science, botany, mathe- 
matics, music, and physical education are also required in varying 
amounts in these two years. In general, where the needs of the 
school demand no differentiation, the instruction is similar to that 
given in the other high schools in Chicago. 

At the beginning of the third year, the pupil is allowed to choose 
as a major subject either art (composition and design), household 
art, or household science, and to this major subject she devotes ten 
periods per week, or one-fourth of her time in school for the next 
two years. She continues to study English and the technical art 
related to her major subject and may elect a modern language, 
mathematics, history, science, music, physical education, and oral 
expression as her own taste and the general rules of school adminis- 
tration permit. American history and civics are required of all 
students in the fourth year; a year each in physics and chemistry 
is required of those who elect household science as their major 
subject; the history of art is required for a half-year of those who 
specialize in art. The three subjects last named are open to 
election by students who have chosen other major subjects. Gradu- 
ates from the four-year course are eligible for the household arts 
course and for the kindergarten course at the Chicago Teachers' 
College. 

The two-year course is identical with the four-year course 
throughout the first year. It is believed that the pupils gain 
much by postponing their decision as to the length of time they 
will stay in high school until they and their parents are familiar 
with the school and with what it offers and until their teachers 
have had time to become acquainted with them and are therefore 
in a position to give intelligent advice. Specialization, or the 
choice of a major subject, begins, in the two-year course, at the 
opening of the second year, and the choice is confined at present to 
household art and household science. The requirements in English, 
art, and the sciences are of course lessened in the two-year course 
and no work in foreign languages is offered. The aim of the course 
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is directly vocational. It is designed to enable a girl to equip 
herself with marketable skill, so that she may enter upon the busi- 
ness of earning her own living as soon as she leaves school. 

How does the teaching of the household arts at the Flower 
Technical High School differ from the teaching of the same sub- 
jects in the other high schools of the city ? The difference lies in 
accent and application rather than in method of presentation. 
The courses in household arts offered in the academic and in the 
so-called cosmopolitan high schools call for four periods of labora- 
tory (workroom) practice and three periods of prepared recitation 
each week. A pupil who chooses the household arts course in 
these schools studies household science during her first year, house- 
hold art the second year, household science the third year, and 
household art again the fourth year. The Flower School requires 
five periods per week in both subjects for two years in the four- 
year course and for one year in the two-year course before choice 
is made of the special major to which intensive study is given during 
the remaining years in the school. Four periods are given to 
laboratory work and one period to lecture work, consultation, or 
recitation as the teacher sees fit. The emphasis in these early 
years is placed on doing rather than on theory or allied science, 
history of processes, or study of materials. In the later years 
of the course when the pupil is devoting one-fourth of her 
school time to one special subject, theory and scientific study of 
materials and processes are pursued as thoroughly as conditions 
permit. 

I dwell upon this point in order to make clear the reason why 
the Flower School does not follow the lines of procedure in house- 
hold arts adopted in the other high schools of the city. Its aim 
is technical, not cultural, vocational, not academic, special, not 
general. Academic instruction it gives and must give; culture 
will come to its pupils as to pupils in other high schools; general 
development as well as acquirement in a special subject will result 
from its teaching, but its aim is first and always to lead its pupils 
through doing to a mastery of technique and an understanding of 
process that shall be vocational in the broadest and best sense of 
the word. 
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The two years of required study of the arts of homemaking 
demanded in the four-year course at the Flower High School rest 
upon belief in the imperative necessity of training girls for the 
profession of homemaker. The intensification and specialization 
provided for in the third and fourth years of the course aim to give 
training in the subject that seems to the student most attractive 
for its own sake or most likely to enable her to develop skill by which 
she may earn her living after she leaves school. The special work 
in art leads those who have artistic ability on through composition 
and design to various forms of handicraft and opens the door to 
commercial design. The field in this direction is broad and the 
demand for women workers is steadily increasing. In costume 
design alone there is always work for women who have creative 
ability. The girl who has learned to sew well and can make taste- 
ful and well-fitting garments holds an independent future in her 
hands. If a girl finds that her interest lies in cookery she may fit 
herself to assist in managing a lunchroom or an institutional kitchen 
or may make a beginning at general catering. 

While the school is young it is thought wise to confine this 
specialization for the most part to the generally recognized occu- 
pations for women. It is hoped that a systematic course in milli- 
nery may be added soon, and later perhaps a course in photography. 
The so-called commercial or business subjects, stenography, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping, are not taught in the school, 
although stress is laid on the business side of housekeeping, such as 
marketing and the keeping of personal and household accounts. 

From the foregoing pages it must be evident that the Flower 
School stands for the idea that an adequate scheme of vocational 
education for girls must include training in the arts of homemaking, 
and a liberal measure of the so-called cultural studies. For the 
latter subjects the experience of the ages is sufficient plea. They 
are the door through which the girl passes out from her little 
personal round of relationships and enters into the citizenship of 
the world. They are in truth, " the humanities," the studies which 
make men truly human. For the arts of homemaking as an 
essential part of every girl's education, whether she remains in 
her father's house until she goes out to help found a new home, or 
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whether she fares forth at once as a breadwinner, the argument is, 
to the mind of the writer, overpoweringly convincing. 

In the first place we must recognize the fact that training for 
the occupation of homemaker is just as truly vocational training 
as the preparation for stenography, or bookkeeping, or millinery, 
or dressmaking. The sooner this fact is brought out into the open 
the better for women homemakers and women breadwinners alike. 
Not a few of the problems that vex social reformers, temperance 
societies, and anti-divorce leagues will begin to cease from troubling 
when women undertake their great tasks of wifehood and mother- 
hood as a profession worthy of professional study and professional 
understanding. 

If efficiency be lost in wage-earning power because the school 
frankly tries to meet the double purpose of fitting a girl for her 
longer life as a homemaker as well as for the shorter period during 
which she is a wage-earner outside the home, the loss must be 
accepted as inevitable under the present organization of society. 
For this reason the sooner women raise their work in the home to 
the dignity of a profession, the sooner will the economic value of 
this work be recognized and translated into standardizing terms of 
dollars and cents. When this consummation has been achieved, a 
woman wage-earner can pass from her service outside the home as 
stenographer or saleswomen to her higher service as homemaker 
with no more loss of economic standing than befalls her brother 
when he passes from his breadwinning makeshift of teaching into 
the practice of law or from a clerkship to a partnership. The house- 
wife will then be established as a partner, the dispenser of the 
family income, equal in fact and in public estimation with the 
partner who earns the family income. 

Is the contention sound that the girl wage-earner loses in direct 
efficiency in her trade occupation by reason of the time spent in 
school upon the subjects which prepare her for homemaking ? To 
ask this question is to raise the whole issue of the value of general 
education. The answer is written on the wall of experience. 
Too early specialization in one subject or for one purpose is bound 
inevitably to defeat its own ends. The girl must be educated if 
we are to have a permanently efficient seamstress. The school 
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which deals with immature pupils cannot expect an output worthy 
of its time as an educational institution if it limits its curriculum 
too narrowly. Training in the domestic arts is an essential part in 
the education of every girl — a part which under existing conditions 
the public school is under obligation to provide. 

I cannot better state my conviction on this subject than by 
quoting from a paper written by Mrs. Eva White, agent for voca- 
tional education under the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, and read before the Seventh Annual Convention of Industrial 
Education at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in October, 1913. The 
paper is entitled, "The Place of Homemaking in Industrial Educa- 
tion for Girls." Mrs. White says: 

Back of our industrial workers must be properly functioning homes, and 
our increased growth of prosperity will depend on the extent to which our 
educational system becomes diversified so as to meet the demands of the home 
and industry, and on the extent to which it is individualized so as to train 
special talents to the point of highest efficiency. The point of view which con- 
siders industrial training only in regard to the working world is blocked, and 
those who, through the enthusiastic support of the home, neglect the fact that 
the ultimate homemaker is in thousands of cases a wage-earner too are equally 
short of gauging the problem that lies before those interested in the industrial 
training of women for life. 

Industrial education for women must concern itself with the training 
of our women and girls in the occupations in which they are earning wages. 
At present we have only included in our system of education a fringe of the 
industries in which women are employed. Back of the working world and 
conditioning its efficiency is the home. Although thousands of women are 
engaged in work outside the home, it is shown by statistics that the majority 
assume the responsibility of home management at from three to five years 
after they enter upon their wage-earning occupation. The home is the founda- 
tion of our civilization, therefore training for homemaking should be included 
in our scheme of vocational training for women. 

How does the dictum of Dr. Dewey that the school is life apply 
in the daily work of the Flower School ? Perhaps this question can 
best be answered by a few illustrations. The emergency-dismissal 
(fire-drill) cards posted at the door of every classroom are made by 
students in the art classes at the time they are studying lettering. 
The curtains and the table linen are of course hemmed by the 
sewing classes. The girls wear with pride the gowns they have 
made for themselves. Through co-operation with the Parental 
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School the power-machine room receives quantities of material 
which is sent back in the form of sheets, pillow-cases, towels, aprons, 
bathing-trunks, blouses, and nightshirts, thus incidentally saving a 
substantial sum for the Board of Education. The School Children's 
Aid Society supplies the school with material for undergarments 
and wash dresses, thus permitting group training in cutting and 
designing and occasionally furnishing practice material to girls 
who are not able to provide it for themselves. The product is 
turned over to the society for distribution to children who would 
be unable to attend school if clothing were not provided for them. 
All of this work is done without financial recompense. 

The laundry classes, amid their study of cleansing agents, 
starches, treatment of woolens, lingerie, and household linens, find 
a little time for wholesome practice on the aprons, towels, curtains, 
etc., belonging to the school. Repetition of the simpler processes 
of laundering is required only so far as it has educational value. 

In the scrap of land which the school yard affords, the classes 
in botany raise not only specimens for study in the laboratory but 
vegetables that are eaten in the lunchroom or in the student's homes. 
When, as sometimes happens, the school garden is duplicated in 
miniature at home by one of the girls in the botany classes, the 
school management feels, to use a botanical figure, that its work has 
taken root. 

The lunchroom itself shows one of the most obvious and neces- 
sary applications of school activity to daily needs. Its service is 
organized as regular classwork under the charge of a teacher in the 
department of household science. Classes that have already had 
some training in the laboratory kitchen and the laundry prepare 
the noon meal for the teachers and pupils who wish to buy. For 
obvious reasons the lunchroom is not open to uninvited outsiders. 
A student manager for the day plans the menu, does the necessary 
marketing, assigns to the other members of the class the various 
tasks in the processes of preparation, and is responsible for placing 
the lunch on the serving tables at the end of the hour and a half 
of time allotted to the work. In the more advanced of the two 
"lunchroom classes" the managers are required to keep the expense 
accounts and to balance them once a week with the office. 
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When the lunch period is over, girls from the lowest class of the 
prevocational department of the school wash the dishes and put 
the lunchroom and kitchen to rights. For this service they are 
paid at the rate of five cents for forty-five minutes' work. No 
girl is expected to work longer than this period in any one day. 
Visitors who smile at the scale of wages become respectful when 
they consider that five cents five times a week pays half a little 
girl's carfare, and that without this help some girls could not remain 
in school. The lunchroom, opened November 10, 191 1, has al- 
ready paid to students for service rendered over $400.00 besides 
supplying free lunches to all who help in the preparation of the food. 

Although the average cost of a single lunch is about 10J cents, 
if we include in our reckoning the girls who bring food from home 
and supplement it with a glass of milk, a cup of cocoa, or a bit 
of dessert, the profits of the lunchroom have permitted the purchase 
of all the glass, silver, china, and kitchen utensils now in use, 
except a few gifts of small value. The Board of Education has 
supplied the heavier equipment, such as tables and chairs, refrigera- 
tor, range, cupboards, and hot-water table. Of course, no rent is 
paid for the rooms, and the Board pays for the gas and electricity 
used. 

It would be unfair to the lunchroom to speak exclusively of its 
financial management. Its real value cannot be expressed in 
dollars and cents. The lunchroom is the center of the family life 
of the school. We are all served by it. We all contribute to it in 
one way or another. Self-reliance, dignity, efficiency and power 
of co-operation are the essential values and results of working in 
the lunchroom. The girl who can organize and successfully serve 
lunch for 100 or 150 people in the lunchroom is past the first stage 
of apprenticeship for managing an institutional kitchen, a tea- 
room, or a lunch club. She has learned how to work with others, 
how to command and how to obey. She has learned that the star 
playing of an individual, however brilliant, is ineffectual without 
steady, unselfish teamwork. She has learned that "we are all 
members one of another." 

The difficult problem of relating departmental work in genuine 
and vital fashion is ever before the minds of the teachers of the 
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Flower School. The Art Department must know what the sewing 
classes need in costume design and ornamentation, and must guide 
according to the subtle canons of taste the expressions of youthful 
creative power throughout the school. The teacher of sewing must 
give her aid whenever an art problem or a household problem arises 
that can be expressed or aided by needlework. The girls who are 
drawing house plans must go to the teacher of physics for help 
with their plumbing and heating and to the teacher of botany for 
suggestions about laying out their lawns and placing their shrubbery 
and flower beds. Only by a sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of each department by every other department can the 
offering of a departmentally organized school become harmonious, 
balanced, and broadly educational. 

The Flower High School has attracted an earnest and serious 
class of students. They come from all parts of the city, since 
the school is limited to no geographical district. Most of them 
come from comfortable, well-ordered homes, few from homes of 
wealth or poverty. Many of them are looking forward to becoming 
teachers of household art and household science or to going into 
kindergarten work or nursing. Some wish to become designers. 
Some wish to take up institutional cookery or to manage diet 
kitchens. A few are dreaming of college. Some expect to stay 
at home and help their mothers care for the rest of the family. 
The girls in the two-year courses intend for the most part to earn 
their living by sewing. Records are kept of the positions which 
these girls take after they leave the school, records of their earnings, 
their promotions, and their general success. In a short time the 
school will be able to use these records in measuring its own 
efficiency. 

Reference has been made to the prevocational department 
of the school, a department which is dealing with the problem of the 
retarded girl in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Space for- 
bids any enlargement upon the work of this department at this 
time. Organized effort in behalf of the class of students with whom 
it is concerned is still in its beginnings and involves the whole sub- 
ject of industrial training and its relations to the general curriculum 
of the public schools. 



